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ELEVENTH EDITION. 


I T is now twenty-eight years ſince I publiſhed the Hiſtory 
of Scotland. During that time I have been favoured by my 
friends with ſeveral remarks upon it; and various ſtrictures have 
been made by perſons, . who entertained ſentiments different from 
mine, with reſpect to tlie tranſactions in the reign of Queen 
Mary. From whatever quarter information came, in whatever 
mode it has been communicated, I have conſidered it calmly and 
with attention. Wherever I perceived that I had erred, either 
in relating events, or in delineating characters, I have, without 
| heſitation, corrected thoſe errors. Wherever I am ſatisfied that 
my original ideas were juſt and well-founded, I adhere to them; 
and reſting upon their conformity to evidence already produced, 
I enter into no diſcuſſion or controverſy in order to ſupport them. 
Wherever the opportunity of conſulting original papers, either 
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Th. P R-E.F A CK} | 
in print or in manuſcript, to which I had not formerly acceſs, 
has enabled me to throw new light upon any part of the Hiſtory, 
I have made alterations and additions, which, I Hatter myſelf, 


will be found to be of ſome importance, 


COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, 
MARCH 5th, 1787. 
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Vor. I. Page 87, line 5, after the word diſregard, add,. 


A RASH meaſure of the king of England added greatly to 
the violence of this national animoſity. The Scots, relying 

on the treaty of marriage and union, fitted out ſeveral ſhips for | 
France, with which their trade had been interrupted for ſome time. 
Theſe were driven by ſtreſs of weather to take refuge in different 
ports of England; and Henry, under pretext that they were carry- 
ing proviſions to a kingdom with which he was at war, ordered 
them to be ſeized and condemned as lawful prizes“. The Scots, 
aſtoniſhed at this proceeding of a Prince, whoſe intereſt it was ma- 
nifeſtly, at that Juncture, to court t and to ſooth them, felt i it not 


. Keith, 32: 34. Epi: Reg. Scot. ih : App. 211. Hamilton MSS.. 
% | 
© 1 | only 
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ADDITIONS, Ke. TO Da. ROBERTSON's 
only as an ipjury, hut Vc an inſult, and expreſſed gllithe ſen 
1 fa 


ment natural to an hig pirited people *. N 


In the MS, Collection of N to the Duke of Hamil. 
ton, Sir Ralph Sadler deſcribes the ſpirit of the Scots as extremely out- 


rageous. In his letter from Edinburgh. September 1, 1543: The ſtay 


of the ſhips has brought the people of this town, both men and women, 
and eſpecially the merchants, into ſuch a rage and fury, that the whole 
town is commoved againſt me, and ſwear great oaths, that if their ſhips 
are not reſtored, that they would have their amends of me and mi 


and that they void ſet my houſe here on fire over my head, ſo that one 


of us ſhould not eſcape alive; and alſo it hath much incenſed and pro- 
voked the people againſt the Governor, ſaying, that he hath coloured a 
peace with your Majeſty only to undo them. This is the unreaſonable- 
neſs of the people which live here in ſuch a beaſtly liberty, that they 
neither regard God nor Governor ; nor yet juſtice, or any good policy, 
doth take place among them; afſuring:your-Hlighneſs-that, unleſs the 
. be delivered, there will be none abiding here for me without dan- 
ger.” Vol. 451. In his letter of September 5, he writes, that the rage 
of the people ſtill continued ſo violent, “that neither I nor any of my 
folks dare go out of my doors; and the Provoſt of the town, who hath 
much ado to ſtay them from aſſaulting me in my houſe, and keepeth 
watch therefore nightly, hath ſent to me ſundry times, and prayed me to 
keep myſelf and my folks within, for it is ſcant in his power to repreſs 
or reſiſt the fury of the people. They ſay plainly, I ſhall never paſy out 
of the town alive, except they have their ſhips reſtored. This is the 
rage and beaſtlineſs of this nation, which God 2 all W men 
from.“ Ib. \ og | | 


Vor. I. Pore 122, line 4 from Fen, 1 judges. add the, 

following Nele: ; "CF 1 18 i 1%] 
OW far this claim of the clergy to exemption from lay- 
juriſdiction extended, appears from a remarkable tranſaction 
in the Parliament held in 1546. When that court was proceeding 
* 7 e 


— 


HISTORY OF $COTLAND. 


to the forfeiture of the murderers of Cardinal Beatoun, and were 
about to include a prieſt, who was one of the aſſaſſins, in the gene- 
ral ſentence of condemnation, odious as the crime was to Eccle- 
ſiaſtics, a delegate appeared in their name, and repledged or claimed 
exemption of him from the judgment of minen as a ſpiritual 
man. This claim was ſuſtained ; and his name is not inſerted in 
the AQ of Forfeiture. 12 Reg. Scot. B 


vor. I. Tab. 1 196. line 24, after. expl in, add the me 


8 $3 1K Note: 1 | 
As fir Ys can in judge, the huſband of the Queen, by the grant 
of the Grown Matrimonial, acquired a right to aſſume the 
title of King, to have his name ſtamped upon the current coin, and 
to ſign all public inſtruments together, with the Queen. In conſe- 

z quence of this, the ſubjects took an oath of fidelity to him. 
Keith, Append, 20, His authority became, in ſome meaſure, 
co-ordinate with that of the Queen; and without his concurrence, 
manifeſted by ſigning his name, no public deed ſeems to have been 
conſidered as valid. By che oath of fidelity of the Scottiſh Com- 
miſſioners to the Dauphin, it is evident that, in their opinion, the 
rights belonging to the Crown Matrimonial ſubſiſted only during 
the continuance of, the marriage. Keith, Append. 20. But the 
conſpirators againſt Rizio bound themſelves to procure a grant of _ 
the Crown Matrimonial to Darnley during all the days of his life, 
Keith, Append, 120. Good. i. 227. 
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2 ObpongÞ 


Vor. I. ares 21 5 Tine 18, 2 of the pen VEE As 
the vices, Sc. and ae nan; 1 what none of 115 
1 E Wi tone lives of the clergy, as has been already ob- 
| ſerved, deem to have been among the firſt things that excited 
any ſuſpicion concerning the truth of the doctrines which they 
taught, and rouſed that ſpirit of inquiry which proved fatal to the 
Popiſh ſyſtem. As this diſguſt at the vices of eceleſiaſtics was ſoon 
transferred to their perſons, and ſhifting from them, by no violent 
tranſition, ſettled at laſt upon the offices which they enjoyed; the 
effects of the Reformation would naturally have extended not only | 
to the doctrine, but to the form of government in the Popiſh 
church; and the fame ſpirit which aboliſhed the former, would 
have overturned the latter. But in the arrangements which took 
place in the different kingdoms and ſtates of Europe in conſequence 
of the Reformation, we may obſerve ſomething ſimilar to what 
happened upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the Roman 
Empire. In both periods the form of eccleſiaſtical policy was 
modelled, in ſome meaſure, upon that of the civil government. | 
When the Chriſtian church was patronized and eſtabliſhed by the 
ſtate, the juriſdiction of the various orders of eccleſiaſtics, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, 
was made to correſpond with the various diviſions of the Empire 3 | 
and the ecclefiaſtic of chief eminence in each of theſe poſſeſſed au- 
thority, more or leſs extenſive in proportion to that of the civil 
magiſtrate who preſided over the ſame diſtrict, When the Re- 
formation took place, the Epiſcopal form of government, with its 
various ranks and degrees of ſubordination, appearing to be moſt 


conſiſtent with the genius of Monarchy, it was continued, with a 
few 


HIS ToRT OE SCOTLAND. LA 1 


few limitations, in ſeveral provinces of Germany, in England, arid 
in the northern kingdoms. But in Switzerland, and ſome parts 
of the Low Countries, where the popular form of government 
allowed more full ſcope to the innovating genius of the Reforma- 
tion, all pre-eminence of order in the church was deſtroyed, and- 
an equality . eſtabliſhed more ſuitable to the ſpirit of republican © 
policy. As the model of epiſcopal government was copied from 
that of the Chriſtian church as eſtabliſhed i in the Roman Empire, 
the ſituation of the primitive church, prior to its eſtabliſhment by 
civil authority, ſeems to have ſuggeſted the idea, and furniſhed the 5 Ig 
model of the latter ſyſtem, which has. ſince been denominated _ 
Preſbyterian, | The firſt Chriſtians, oppreſſed by continual perſecu- 1 1 
tions, and obliged to hold their religious aſſemblies by ſtealth, and 
in corners, were contented with a form of government n 
ſimple. The influence of religion concurred with the ſenſe of 
danger, in extinguiſhing among them the ſpirit of Ambition, 1 
in preſerving a parity of rank, the effect of their ſufferings, and 
the cauſe of many of their virtues. Calvin, whoſe deciſions were 3 
received among many Proteſtants of that age with incredible ſub- * 
_ miſſion, was the patron and reſtorer of this ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical 
policy. The church of Geneva, formed under his eye and by. 
is direction, was deemed the moſt perfect model of this govern- 
ment; and Knox, who, during his reſidence in that city, had 
ſtudied and admired it, warmiy recommended it to the imitation 


of his countrymen. 
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vor. I. Page 22 2, line 11, Mer atk add the Allowing | 
Note. 


\HIS expedient for terminating the difference between Eliza- 

beth and Mary was ſo obvious, that it could not fail of pre- 
ſenting itſelf to the view of the Engliſh Miniſters. There hath 
been a matter ſecretly thought of (ſays Cecil, in a . to Throx- 
morton, July 14, 1561), which I dare communicate to you, 
although I mean never to be an author thereof; and that is, if an 
accord might be made betwixt our Miſtreſs and the Scottiſh Queen, 
that this ſhould by Parliament in Scotland, &c. ſurrender unto the 
Queen's Majeſty all matter of claim, atid unto the heirs of her 
body; and in conſideration thereof, the Scottiſh Queen's intereſt 
ſhould be acknowledged in default of heirs of the body of the 
Queen's Majeſty. Well, God ſend our Miſtreſs a huſband, and 
by time a ſon, that we 145 hope our poſterity ſhall have a maſcu- 
line ſucceſſion. This matter is too big for weak folks, and too 
deep for ſimple. The Queen's Majeſty knoweth of it.” Hardw. 
State Pap. i. 174. But with regard to every point relating to the 
ſucceſſion, Elizabeth was ſo jealous, and ſo apt to take offence, 
that her moſt confidential Miniſters durſt not urge her to advance 
one ſtep farther than ſhe herſelf choſe to go. Cecil, mentioning 
ſome ſcheme about the ſucceſſion if the Queen ſhould not marry 
or leave iſſue, adds, with his uſual caution : © This ſong hath 
many parts; but, for my part, 1 have no ſkill but in plain ſong.“ 
Ibid. 178. | | 


—— — 
2 —— — 
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You. I. Page 224, fine 23, PR * ad the falling . 


Paragraph: 


TAR 1. in a long eoaferines with Wine the Engliſh 
f ambaſſador in France, explained her ſentiments concerning 
this ungenerous behaviour of his Miſtreſs, in a ſtrain of dignified 
expoſtulation, which conveys an idea of her abilities, addreſs, and 


ſpirit, as advantageous as any tranſaction in her reign. Mary 
was, at that time, only in her eighteenth year; and as Throk- 


morton's account of what paſſed in his interview with her, is ad- 


dreſſed directly to Elizabeth , that dexterous Courtier, we may be 
well aſſured, did not embelliſh the diſcourſe of the Scottiſh Queen 


with any colouring too favourable. 


— WHraTEveR reſentment : Mary might — it did not retard her 


Se from France. 


. . p. 374. Rand; 170, e. 
Vor. I. 15 5, Las oi? after 1 her, add the 
EO following Note: | 


AMDEN —— rather than affirms, that it was tha 
object of the Engliſh fleet to intercept Mary. This, however, 


ſeems to be doubtful. Elizabeth poſitively aſſerts, that at the re- 


queſt of the King of Spain ſhe had fitted out a few ſhips of ſlender 
force, in order to clear the narrow ſeas of pirates, which infeſted 
them; and ſhe appeals for the truth of this to Mary's own Mi- 
niſters. App. No. VI. p. 13. Cecil, in a letter to Throkmorton, 
Aug. 26, 1561, informs him, that * the Queen's ſhips, which were 


| * the ſeas to cleanſe them of Pirates, law her [i. e. Mary], and 


ſaluted 


[4 


ADDITIONS, &, TO Ds. ROBERTSON's 


faluted her galleys, and ſtaying her ſhips, examined them of | 
pirates, and diſmiſſed them gently. One Scottiſh ſhip they detain 


as vehemently ſuſpected of piracy.' Hard. State Papers, i. 176. 


Caſtelnau, who accompanied Mary in this voyage, confirms the 
circumſtance of her galleys being in ſight of the Engliſh, cet 
Mew. ap. Jebp- „ VVV 


! 


wu! I. Page 229, Hes 26, 0 of the paragraph 8 The ; 
Proteſtants, Nc. and ending capital crime, infert as follows Ee 


HE leaders of the Proteſtants, however, by this OO 
compliance with the prejudices of their Sovereign, obtained 
from her a proclamation highly favourable to their religion, which 


was iſſued fix days after her arrival in Scotland. The Reformed vo | 


doctrine, though eſtabliſhed over' all the kingdom by the Parlia- | 
ment, which met in conſequence of the treaty of pacification, had 
never received the countenance or ſanction of royal authority. In 
order to quiet the minds of thoſe who had embraced that doctrine, 
and to remove any dread of moleſtation which they might enter- 
tain, Mary declared, © that until ſhe ſhould take final orders 
concerning religion, with advice of Parliament, any attempt 
to alter or ſubvert the religion which the found eee prac- 


tiſed in the realm, ſhould be deemed a capital crime.“ Next 


year, a ſecond enn to the ſame effect was publihed,— 
Keith, can ; ML ito: 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


vor. L Page 315, de an, De Wee e the flowing 
Sa. = 


I N the firſt accounts of Rizio's murder ſent to England, > OM 
ſeem to have been mingled (as is uſual in relating extraordinary 
events) ſome circumſtances, which afterwards appeared to be falſe : 
among others, that a Friar, named Black, had been lain at the 
ſame time with Rizio. Parkhurſt Biſhop of Norwich, in commu- 
nicating this intelligence to his correſpondent Bullinger, an eminent 
Reformed Divine of Zurich, expreſſes no condemnation of the 
murder of Rizio, and exults over the ſuppoſed death of the Friar,. 
in terms which, in our times, will appear as ſhocking as they are 
puerile : © Fraterculus quidam, nomine Black, Papiſtarum anteſig- 
nanus, eodem tempore in aula occiditur: Sic niger hie nebulo, 
nigra quoque morte peremptus, invitus nigrum ſubito EA in 
| Orcum.“ ee . 


Vor. x Page 316, line 24, aft powers. add the laue 
"2450 3 0s | 


Tus 8 of Bothwell — 
procure him ſeveral marks of diſtinction during his reſidence 
in France. Hardwicke's State Papers, i. 143. Throkmorton, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, and one of the moſt ſagacious Mi- 
niſters employed by Elizabeth, points him out as a perſon who- 
was to be dreaded and obſerved. * The Earl of Bothwell, ſays he 
in a letter, Nov. 28, 1560, is departed to return into Scotland, 
FFF things, and live in 
B Scotland 


10 
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Scotland in deſpite of all men. He is a glorious, raſh, 4 3 


hazardous young man; ; and therefore i it were meet that his adver- 
ſaries ſhould both have an eye to him, and alſo keep him Oe 


Ibid. p. 149. 


7 


Vor. I. Page 351, line 19, inflead of the paragraph beginning But 
che abſolute on, c. and "OW ee 8.0468 what 
follows : | n 


UT the abſolute dominion which Bothwell had acquired over 
Mary's mind, appeared in the cleareſt manner, by an act in 
favour of the Proteſtant religion, to which, at this time, ſhe gave 
her aſſent. Mary's attachment to the Romiſh faith was uniform 


and ſuperſtitious; ſhe had never laid aſide the deſign, nor loſt | 
the hopes of reſtoring. it. She had, of late, come under new 


engagements to that purpoſe, and, in conſequence of theſe, had 


" ventured upon ſome ſteps more public and vigorous than any ſne 


had formerly taken. But though none of theſe circumſtances were 
unknown to Bothwell, there were powerful motives > which 
prompted him, at this juncture, to conciliate the good-will of the 


' Proteſtants, by exerting himſelf in order to procure for them ſome 


additional ſecurity in the exerciſe of their religion. That which 
they enjoyed at preſent, was very precarious, being founded en- 
tirely on the royal proclamation iſſued ſoon after the arrival of the 
Queen in Scotland, which, in expreſs terms, 'was declared to be 
only a temporary regulation. From that period, neither the ſoli- 
citations of the General Aſſemblies of the Church, nor the intrea- 
ties of her people, could extort from Mary any conceſſion in favour 
of the Proteſtant religion, on which the profeſſors might reſt with 


greater confidence. This, however, by the more powerful in- 
fluence 


HISTORY. OF SCOTLAND, 


e of Bothwell, they now obtained. An Act was paſſed in 
this Parliament, repealing all the laws, canon, civil, and muni- 
cipal, adverſe to the Reformed religion, and exempting ſuch as 
had embraced it from the penalties to which they might have been 


ſubjected by theſe laws, either on account of their paſt conduct or 
preſent profeſſion ; declaring, at the ſame time, that their perſons, 
eſtates, honours, and benefices, were taken under public protection 


Proteſtants, inſtead of holding their | ſacred rights by no better 
| tenure than a declaration of royal indulgence, which might be 
revoked at pleaſure, obtained legaF and parliamentary protection 


in the exerciſe of their religion. By prevailing on the Queen to 
aſſent to this law, Bothwell ſeems to have flattered himſelf that he 


would acquire ſuch merit both with the clergy and with the people, 
as might induce them to favour his ambitious ſchemes, and to 
connive at what he had done, or might do, in order to accompliſh 
them. The Proteſtants, accordingly, though this act was far 


from amounting to a legal eſtabliſhment. of the Reformed faith, 


ſeem to have conſidered it as an additional ſecurity, of ſuch im- 
portance, that it was publiſhed among the laws enacted in a Par- 
liament held towards the cloſe of this yore under very different 
leaders . I 


* 1 am indebted to the accuracy of Sir David eee for point- 


ing out (Remarks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, ch. 9.) a conſiderable 

error into which I had fallen with reſpect to this act, by ſuppoſing it to 

be ſo favourable to the doctrine of the Reformation, that the Parliament. 
which met Dec. 15, could ſubſtitute nothing ftronger or more explicit. 

in its place, and thought it ſufficient to ratify ĩt word for word. This 

error I have now corrected; but after conſidering the act with particu- 


: _r aa, *. am ſatisfied that it neither eſtabliſhed the Re- 


An + 1 L656 * 


againſt every court, civil or eccleſiaſtical, that might attempt to 
moleſt them on account of their religious ſentiments. Thus the 


12 
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formed religion as the religion of the ſtate, nor aboliſhed Popery, yet : 
it granted ſuch new and legal ſecurity to the Proteſtants, as was deemed, 
in that age, an acquiſition of great value. The framers of the law ſeem 


| manifeſtly to have viewed it in that light; after reciting. « that the 


Queen, ſince her arrival, had attempted nothing contrary to the ſtate 
of religion, which ſhe found publicly and univerſally ſtanding, on which 
account ſhe was moſt worthy to be ſerved, honoured, and obeyed, &c.“ 
—the act goes on, ©* that as ſhe intends to. continue the ſame goodneſs 
and government in all times coming, the profeſſors of the religion 
aforeſaid may and ſhall have occaſion- to praiſe God for her happy and 


' gracious government, &c.: and to the effect that the profeſſors of the 


religion aforeſaid may aſſure themſelves to be in full ſurety thereof, and 
of their lands, lives, &c. and may with the better will jeopard and 


hazard their lives and goods in her Highneſs's ſervice, againſt all 


enemies to her, and to the commonwell of this realm, -&c. therefore 
our Sovereign, with the advice of the whole eſtates in Parliament, &c.”: 
then follow the ſtatutory clauſes mentioned in the text. The intention 
of paſſing the act is apparent, and it is drawn with great art. This art 
is peculiarly manifeſt in the concluding clauſe. In her firſt proclama- 
tion the Queen had declared, that it ſhould continue in force only until 
ſhe ſhould take final order concerning religion with the advice of Parlia- 
ment. In this act the intention of taking further order concerning 
religion is mentioned, probably with a view to pleaſe the Queen; but 
it is worded with ſuch ſtudied dexterity, that the protection granted by 


this law is no longer to be regarded as temporary, or depending upon 


the Queen's taking ſuch final order. Parl. 1 K. Ja. VI. c. 31. In the 
ſame light of an important acquiſition of ſecurity to the Reformed reli- 
gion, this act is repreſented by the Privy Council in a proclamation 
iſſued May 23, 1567. Keith, 571. Mary's principal adherents, in a 
paper ſubſcribed by them Sept. 12, 1568, declare, that ſhe, * by the 
advice of the three eſtates, had ſatisfied the deſire of the whole nobility 
in an act concerning all the points of religion paſſed i in the Parliament 
held April 1567.” Goodal, ii. 357. The ſame is aſſerted to be the 
intention and effect of this act in another public paper in the year 1570. 
Haynes, 621. From tonſidering all theſe particulars, one need not 
wonder that a law “ anent caſling (as its title bears), annulling and 
abrogating of all laws, acts and conſtitutions, anne. civile, and muni- 


>” cipal, 
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cipal, with other conſtitutions, contrare to the religion now profeſſit 

within the realme,” confirmed by the royal aſſent of the Queen, ſhould _ 
be publiſhed among the ſtatutes ſecuring the Proteſtant religion. We 
find accordingly, in a very rare edition of the Acts of Parliament, 

imprintit at Edinburgh by Robert Lekprevik, printar to the King's 
Majeſtie, 6 day of April 1568, the act of April 19 inſerted OO the 
acts of che Regent's Pethamens in December. 


hd 


vor. L Page 357; ne a5; aufiiel-of the beginning 
Bothwell having now got, tc. — ending ſuſpicious ene 
nen ; mnfert | as follows : * 


OTHWELL having now got the Queen's maſon into his, 

hands, it would have been unbecoming either a politician or 

a man of gallantry to have delayed conſummating his ſchemes. . 
The firſt ſtep towards this was to have his marriage with Lady | 
Jane Gordon, the Earl of Huntly's ſiſter, diſſolved. In order 

to accompliſh that, in a manner conſiſtent with the ideas of the 
Queen on one hand, and with the ſentiments of his countrymen 
on the other, two different proceſſes became neceſſary: one 
founded on the maxims of the canon law, the other accommo- 

dated to the tenets of the Reformed Church. Bothwell, . ac- 
cordingly, commenced a ſuit, in his own name, in the ſpiritual 

court of the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, the juriſdiction of which 

the Queen had reſtored by a ſpecial commiſſion. granted for this 
purpoſe, and pleaded that Lady Jane and himſelf being couſins 

within the prohibited degrees, and having married without a papal 
diſpenſation, their union was null from the by. ”; At the 


A In her ou time, it was urged as an aggravation of the Queen 8 
guilt, that ſhe gave her conſent to marry the huſband of another wo- 


man; and the charge has been often repeated ſince. But, . to 
| ary's 
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ſame time he prevailed with Lady Jane to apply to the Proteſtant. 


court of Commiſſaries for a divorce, on account of his having 


been guilty of adultery. The influence of Bothwell was of equal 
weight in both courts. In the courſe of four days, with the ſame | 


| indecent and ſuſpicious precipitancy, the one declared the mar- 


riage to be illegal and null, the other pronounced a ſentence of 
divorce *. 5 | | 


Mary s own ideas, conſonant to the principles of her religion, the mar- 
riage of Bothwell with Lady Jane Gordon was unlawful and void, and 


| the conſidered them as living together not in the hallowed bonds of ma- 


trimony, but in a ſtate of criminal intercourſe. Bothwell's addreſſes, 


which ſtruck her Proteſtant ſubjects not only as indecent but flagitious, 


could not appear in the ſame light to her; and this may be pleaded in 


extenuation of the crime imputed to her of having liſtened to them. 


But it will not exempt her from the charge of great imprudence in this 
unfortunate ſtep. Mary was well acquainted with the ideas of her 
ſubjects, and knew what they would think of her giving ear for a mo- 


ment to the courtſhip of a man lately married under her own eye, in the 


church of her palace. Appendix, No. XXXI. p. 93. Every conſi- 


deration ſhould have reſtrained her from forming this union, which to 


her people muſt have appeared odious and . e on 105 
Hifory of Scotland, p. 199, Ke. | 


8 A i. 132. e No. XXXI. P- 93. 


Vor, I. "us 372, line 15, after i 1 the reſt of 
the paragraph to the word eluded, line 2 7. and wade as 
follows : 


M“ RY, in her preſent condition, degraded from her devon. 
and covered with the infamy attending an accuſation of ſuch 
atrocious crimes, could be no longer the object of Elizabeth's 


jealoufy, 
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- Jealouſy, either as a woman, or as Queen. Sywpathy with a 
Sovereign in diſtreſs ſeems, for a moment, to have touched a heart 
not very ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments; and, while theſe were 


yet warm, ſhe diſpatched Throkmorton into Scotland, with power 


to negociate both with the Queen and with the confederates. In 
his inſtructions there appears a remarkable ſolicitude for Mary a 


5 £ liberty, and even for her reputation; and the terms upon which 
© the propoſed to re-eſtabliſh concord between the Queen and her 
ſubjects, appear to be ſo reaſonable and well digeſted, as might 


have enſured the ſafety and happineſs of both. Zealous as Throk- 
morton was to accompliſh this, all his endeavours and addreſs 
proved ineffectual. He found not only the confederate nobles, 
but the nation in general, ſo far alienated from the Queen, and ſo 


much offended with the indecent precipitancy of her marriage with 


the reputed murderer of her former huſband, : as to 'be N 
of Uſtoning to any propoſition i in her favour. 


Dur NG the ſtate of anarchy, occaſioned by the impriſonment. | 


4 the Queen, and the diſſolution of the eſtabliſhed government, 
which afforded ſuch ample ſcope for political ſpeculation, four 


different ſchemes had been propoſed for the ſettlement of the 


nation. One, that Mary ſhould be replaced upon the throne, but 


under various and ſtrict limitations. The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould 
reſign the crown to her ſon, and, retiring out of the kingdom, 


ſhould reſide, during the remainder of her days, either in England 
or in France. The third, that Mary ſhould be brought to public 
trial for her crimes, and after conviction, of which no doubt was 
entertained, ſhould be kept in pefpetual impriſonment. The fourth, 


that after trial and condemnation, capital puniſhment ſhould be 


inflicted upon her. Throkmorton, though diſpoſed as well by his 
_ own inclination, as in conformity to the ſpirit of his inſtruions, 


Ig 
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to view matters in the light moſt favourable to Mary, informed his 


Court, that the milder ſchemes, recommended by Maitland alone, 


would undoubtedly be reprobated, and one of the more rigorous 
carried into execution, | 


In juſtification of this rigour, the ahora maintained 


that Mary's affection for Bothwell was till unabated, and - | 


openly avowed by her; that ſhe rejected with difdain every 
propoſal for diſſolving their marriage; and declared, that 
ſhe would forego every comfort, and endure any extremity, 
rather than give her conſent to that meaſure. While theſe were 
her ſentiments, they contended, that concern for the public 


welfare, as well as attention to their own ſafety, rendered it 
neceſſary to put it out of the Queen's power to reſtore a daring 


man, exaſperated by recent injuries, to his former ſtation, which 
muſt needs prove fatal to both. Notwithſtanding their ſolicitude 
to conciliate the good-will of Elizabeth, they foreſaw clearly what 
would be the effect, at this juncture, of 'Throkmorton's interpo=- 
ſition in behalf of the Queen, and that ſhe, elated with the 
proſpect of protection, would refuſe to liſten to the overtures 
which they were about to make to her. For this reaſon, they 


peremptorily denied Throkmorton acceſs to their priſoner; and 


what propoſitions he made to them in her behalf they either 


refuſed or eluded *. 


* Keith, 417. 427. 
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Vor. I. Page 402, bine x, 7 2 ales delete the wt of te 


_ paragraph | to the end, af f the word comply, and ert a. 


: follows: | \Þ | e 22 

HE declared it to be fir from ber intention to daim any right 
7, Of, judging between, Mary and her ſubjads, or of degrading 
her ſo far as to require that ſhe ſhould anſwer to their accuſations. 
On the contrary, Murray and his aſſociates were ſummoned to 
appear, in order to juſtify their conduct in treating their. Sovereign 


8 


ſo harſhly, and to vindicate themſelves, from thoſe crimes with . 
which ſhe had charged them. In her party, Elizabeth promiled, 
-whateyer ſhould be the iſſue. of this inquiry, to employ all her 


power and influence towards replacing Mary on her throne, poder 
a few Umitations, by no means, unreaſonable, Mary, deceived by 
| this ſeeming attention, to her dignity : as a Queen; ſoothed, on one 
hand, by a prowiſe more flattering than any De the had hitherto 


received from Elizabeth, and urged, on the other r, by the feelings 


which v were natural on being conductel into a n wont interior 3 5 
. of England, arid kept t there. in more feen confuigment 55 dom 
whey at length With What Eliza reg quired, and 9 


Tas 


Fee to the eee appointed to. be held. t 
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vor- I. Page 418, Tine F delete the ads beginning Elizabeth | 
having got, e. and ending Scottiſh e line 7, and e's Fe 
as er * | | 


A ſoon as Elizabeth got theſe into het poſſſiva the laid FEM 
before her Privy Council, to which ſhe joined, on this 
occaſion, ſeveral noblemen of the greateſt eminence in her king- 
dom; in order that they might have an opportunity of conſider= 
Ing the mode in which an inquiry of ſuch public importarice had 
deen hitherto conducted, as well as the amount of the evidence 
now brought againſt a perſon who claimed a preferable right of 
ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown, In this reſpectable aſſembly all 
the proceedings in the conferences at York and Weſtminſter were 
reviewed, and the evidence produced by the Regent of Scotland 
againſt his Sovereign was examined with attention. In particular, 
the letters and other papers ſaid to be written by the Queen of 
Scots, were carefully compared * for the manner of writing and 
orthography,” with a variety of letters which Elizabeth had re- 
ceived at different times from the Scottiſh Queen; and, as the 
reſult of a moſt accurate collation, the members of the Privy 
Council, and noblemen conjoined with them, declared that no 
difference between theſe could be diſcovered “. Elizabeth, having 
eſtabliſhed a fact ſo unfavourable to her. rival, began to lay aſide 
the expreſſions of friendſhip and reſpe& which * had ie 
3 


D Ander vol. iv. h 170, &. 
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vor 1. Page 31, ln. 123 after common eauſe add, 


| Excovaacep by this general diſpoſition to place nds 
dence in her, Elizabeth reſumed a ſcheme which ſhe had 
e during the regency of the Earl of Murray, of ſending 


Mary as a priſoner into Scotland. But her ſentiments and fitua- _ 


| tion were now very different from what they had been during her 
negociation with Murray, Her animoſity againſt the Queen of 


Scots was greatly augmented, by recent experience of her inclina« 


tion as well as power not only to difturb the tranquillity of her 


| reign, but to wreſt from her the crown; the party in Scotland 


favourable to Mary was almoſt entirely” broken ;; there was no 


| reaſon to dread any danger from France, which ſtill continued to 8 


court her friendſhip. She aimed, accordingly; at ſomething very 


different from that which ſhe had in view three years before. 


Then ſhe diſcovered a laudable ſolicitude not only for the ſafety of 


Mary's life, but for ſecuring to her, treatment ſuited to her rank. 
Now ſhe required, as an expreſs condition, that, immediately after 
Mary's arrival in Scotland, ſhe ſhould be brought to public trial; 


and having no doubt that ſentence would be paſſed according to 
her deſerts, ſhe infiſted that, for the * of both kingdoms, it 
ſhould be executed without delay . No tranſactien, perhaps, 
in Elizabeth's reign merits more ſevere cenſure. Eager to eut ſhort 
the days of her rival, the object both of her hatred and dread, and 
no leſs anxious to avoid the blame to which ſuch a deed of violence 


might expoſe her, ſhe laboured, with timid and ungenerdus arti- 


0 ane, the n. ne n eure own r 
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had more virtue than to liſten to ſuch an ee e 


and Elizabeth did not venture to renew M. EPO e 
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which Knox was diſtinguiſhed, is given by one of his con- 
temporaries, Mr. James Melville, Miniſter of Anſtruther. Thy But 
of all the benefites I had that year [1571], was the coming of that 13 85 
moſt notible prophet and apoſtle of our nation, Mr. John Knox, 
to St. Andrews, who, by the faction of the Queen occupying the 


caſtle and town of Edinburgh, was compelled to remove as 


with a number of the beſt, and chuſed to eome to St. Andrews, 3+ 4 
heard him teach there the prophecies of Daniel that ſummer 

the. winter following. I had my pen-and little buik, and took 
away. ſic; things as I could comprehend. In the opening of his 
text he was moderat the ſpace of half an hour; but when he 
entered to application, he made me ſo to grue [cbrill] and tremble, 
that I could not hald the pen to write—He was very weak. I 
faw him every day of his doctrine go hulie [lowly] and fair, with 4 


A furring of mfarticks- about his neck, a ſtaff in the one hand, and 


good godlie Richart Ballanden holding him up by the oxter [under | 
the arm] from the abbey to the pariſh kirk; and he the ſaid 
Richart and another ſervant lifted him up to the pulpit, where he 
behoved to lean at his firſt. entrie; but ere he was done with his | 


| ſermon, he was ſo. active and vigorous, that, he was like to ding 


the pulpit in blads [beat the pulpit to pieces], and fly out of it.” 


MS. Life of Mr. James Melville, belonging to Mr. Paton of the 
Cuſtom-houſe, Edinburgh, p. 14. 21. 
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. UT even if 1 this reaſoning thould be ſer abide, and the 
authenticity of the Prote/tation ſhould be admitted in its full 
wan it may ſtill be a queſtion, what degree of credit ſhould be 


0 given to the aſſertion of the two Earls, who were not only preſent 


in the firſt Parliament, held by Murray as Regent in December 
1567, in which the one carried the ſceptre, and the other the 
ſword of ſtate, Spotſw. 214. but were both members of the Com- 
mittee of Lords of Articles, and in that capacity aſſiſted in framing 
all the acts by which, the Queen was depriyed of the Crown, and 
her fon ſeated, on the throne;ʒ and in particular concurred in the act 


by which it was declared, that whatever had befallen the Queen, 


was in her awin default, in ſa far as, be divers hir previe letters 
5 written halelie with hir awin hand, and ſend by hir to James 


ſometyme Erle of Bothwell, cheif executour of the ſaid horribill 


murthour, as weill befoir the committing thairof as thairaſtir: 
And be hir ungodlie and diſhonourabill proceeding to ane pre- 
tendit marriage with him, ſuddaindlie and unprovifitlie thaireftir, 
it is maiſt certane that ſche was previe, airt and pairt, of the actual 
deviſe and deid of the foirnamit murthour of the King her lauch- 


full huſband, and thairfoir juſtlie deſirvis quahtſumever hes bene 
done to hir in ony tyme bygaine, or chat ſal be uſit towards hir, 


ene ant Anderſ- ii. AI f 5374 
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Dussxrarior, \Page 175 line 9, oft alſo p. 44 add, 


N all their negociations with Throkmorton, the Confederates 

mentian this unalterable' attachment of the Queen to Bothwell, 
as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting his propoſals of an accommo= + 
dation with their Sovereign. Keith, 419. 449. This aſſertion 
they renewed in the conferences at York. Anderſ. iv. part ii. 
p-. 66. Murray, in his interview with Mary in Lochlevin, charged 
her with perſiſting in her inordinate affection to Bothwell. Keith, 
446. All theſe, however, may be conſidered merely as accuſa- 
tions brought by the Confederates, in order to vindicate their 
rigour towards the Queen. But Throkmorton, who, by his 
reſidence in Edinburgh, and by his intercourſe with the Queen's 


partizans, as well as with her enemies, had many opportunities of 


diſcovering whether or not Mary had expreſſed herſelf in ſuch 


terms, and who was diſpoſed to view her actions in the moſt 


favourable light, appears, by the paſſage which I have quoted from 
his letter of the 14th of July, to be perſuaded that the Confederates 


| had not miſrepreſented her ſentiments. He had ſoon an opportu- 


nity of being confirmed with greater certainty in this opinion. 
Although the Confederates had refuſed him acceſs to the captive 


Queen, he found means of holding a ſecret correſpondence with 


her, and endeavoured to perſuade her to give her conſent to have 


her marriage with Bothwell diſſolved by a ſentence of divorce, as 


the moſt probable means of regaining her liberty. She hath ſeat me 


word that ſhe will in no wiſe conſent unto that, but rather die. Ap- | 


pend. to Vol. I. No. XXI. There is evidence of the continuance of 


Mary's attachment ſtill more explicit. Lord Herries, in the parliament 0 


held the 15th of December 1567, acknowledged the Queen's inor- 
dinate affection to that wicked man, and that ſhe could not be 
| induced 
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induced by perſuaſion to leave him; and that in ſequeſtering her 


within Lochlevin, the Confederates had done the duty of noble- 


men. App: to Vol. I. No. XXIII. In the year 1571 a con- 
| ference was held by ſome deputies from a Convention of Clergy, 


with the Duke of Chatelherault, Secretary Maitland, Sir James 


Balfour, and Kirkaldy; and an account of it written by Mr. 
Craig, one of the Miniſters of Edinburgh; is extant in Calder- 
wood MS, Hiſt. i. 244. In preſence of all theſe perſons, moſt 


of whom were in Edinburgh when the Queen was taken at Car- 


berry, Maitland, who was now an avowed partizan of Mary, 


| declares, that on the ſame night ſhe was brought to Edinburgh, - 


he himſelf had offered that if ſhe would abandon Bothwell, ſhe 
ſhould have as thankful obedience as ever ſhe had ſince ſhe came 
to Scotland. But no wife would the conſent to leave Bothwell. 
According to Sir James Melvil, the Queen found' means of 


. writing a letter to Bothwell on the evening of that day when the 


was conducted as a priſoner to Edinburgh, in which ſhe declared 
her aſſection to him in the moſt tender expreſſions, and her reſo- 
lution never to abandon him. This letter, he ſays, was inter- 


ceepted by the Confederates, and determined them to conſine Mary 
in the caſtle bf - Lochlevin. But as neither Buchanan nor Knox, 
both abundantly diſpoſed to avail themſelves of every fact and 


report that could be employed in order to repreſent Mary's conduct 
as improper and criminal, mention this letter; and as the Conſe- 


deerates themſeldes, in their negociations with Throkmorton, aa 


well as in their accuſations of the Queen before the Engliſh Com- 


miſſioners at York and Weſtminſter, maintain the ſame ſilence 


with regard to it, I am ſatisfied that Melvil, who wrote his me- 
moirs for the information of his ſon, in bis old age, and long 
after the events which he records ls happened, has been miſtaken 


rade regard to W 
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D188ERTATION, Page 19, line 5, after. Good. is 184. delete 4. 


After the conferences, ©. 10 n ii. 2 * in line *. and 
beg f % e ee ee ie 


OR did Norfolk declare theſe to be his 8 only i in 
public official letters, he expreſſed himſelf in the fame man- 
ner to his moſt confidential friends. In a ſecret conference with 
the Biſhop of Roſs at York, the Duke informed him, that he had 
ſeen the letters, &c. which the Regent had to produce againſt t the 

Queen, whereby there would be ſuch matter proved againſt her, 
as would diſhonour her for ever. State Trials, edition of Har- 

grave, i. 91. Murdin, 52. The Biſhop: of Roſs, if he had known 
the letters to be a notorious forgery, muſt have been naturally led, 
in conſequence of this declaration, to undeceive the, Duke, and to 


* 


expoſe the impoſture. But, inſtead of this, the Duke and he and 


Lethington, after conſulting together, agreed, that the Biſhop 


ſhould write to Mary, tlien at Bolton, and inſtruct her to make 
ſuch a propoſal to Elizabeth as might prevent the public profluction 


of the letters and other evidence. State Trials, i. 94. Murdin, 45 
Indeed, the whole of this ſecret conference ſeems to imply, that 
Lethington, Roſs, and Norfolk, were conſcious of ſome defect i in 


Mary's cauſe, and therefore exerted all their! ingenuity i in order to 


avoid a public accuſation. Murdin, 52, 53. Io. Baniſter, whom 


the Duke ſeems to have truſted more entirely than any other of his 


ſervants, he expreſſed himſelf in ſimilar terms with reſpect to the 2 


Queen of Scots. State Trials, 1, 98. Tha! words of Baniſter 0 


evidence are remarkable; = confeſs that I dy ws Waiting of "my Lord 


and Maſter, when the Earl of Suſſex and Nr. Ch hancellor e of the 


Dutchy that now bs, were in commiſſion at : York, did hear | his 
: race 
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emen, ——— 


beth, in her inſtructions to the Earl of — get 


to herſelf, that the proof, by the view of her letters, did fall out 
ſufficient againſt the Queen of Scots; however, they were after 
dravrn to cover her faults and pronounce hie 


by the production of the letters, which implies a full belief of 
their being genuine. Cecil, in his correſpondence with Sir eme 
Norris, the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, relates this tranſacti 


in terms which leave no room to doubt with reſpect 5 
private opinion. In his letter, Decem. 14th, 1568, the very day 


on which the letters, &c. were laid before the meeting of Privy 
Counſellors and Peers, he informs him, that the Regent was. 
driven, for his defence, to diſcloſe a full fardel of the naughty 


matter, tending to convince the Queen as deviſer of the murther, 


and the Earl of Bothwell as her executour; and now the Queen's 


party, ſo great, refuſe to make any anſwer, and preſs that their 


Miſtreſs may come in perſon to anſwer the matter herſelf, before 
the Queen's Majeſty, which, is thought not fit to be granted until 


5 the great blot of the marriage with her huſband's murtherer, and 


the evident charges, by letters of her own, to be deviſer of the 
murther, be ſomewhat razed out or recovered; for that as the 
matters are exhibited againſt her, it is far unſeemly for any Prince, 
or for chaſte ears, to be annoyed with the filthy noiſe thereof; 
OY W＋ nnn . 

D nounce 


er ———— 


innocency. MS. 
Advoc. Library. A. ili. a8. p. 374. from Cot. Lib. Calig. 9. 4. 
A ſimilar impreſſion was made upon other contemporaries of Marx 
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nounce any thing: herein, certainly, though as a private perla 1 
cannot but with horror and trembling think thereof. Cabala, 
156. 5. From the correſpundence of Bowes, tho Engliſh Reſident 
in Scotland, with Walſingham in the year 15 8a, publiſhed to- 
wards the cloſe of this Diſſertation, it is manifeſt that both in 
England and Scotland, both by Elizabeth and James, both by the 
Duke of Lennox and Earl of Gowrie, the letters were deemed to 
be genuine. The eagerneſs, on one ſide to obtain, and on the 
other to keep poſſeſſion of the caſket am letters, implies that this 
was the belief of both. 'Thefe ſentiments of contemporaries, who 
were in a ſituation to be thoroughly informed, and who had abi- 
lities to judge with diſcernment, will, in the opinion of many of 


5 my readers, far outweigh theories, ſuppoſitions, and conjectures, 


formed at the diſtance of two centuries. 6. The letters were ſub- 
jected to a ſolemn and judicial examination with reſpect to their 
authenticity, as far as that could be aſcertained by reſemblance of 
character and faſhion of writing : For after the conferences at 
York and Weſtminſter were finiſhed, Elizabeth, as T have related, 
aſſembled her Privy Counſellors, and, Joining to them ſeveral of 
the moſt eminent noblemen in her kingdom, laid before'them all 
the proceedings againſt the Scottiſh Queen, and particularly 


ordered, that © the letters and writings exhibited by the Regent, 


as the Queen of Scots' letters and writings, ſhould alſo be ſhewed, 

and conference [i. e. compariſon] thereof made in their fight, 
with the letters of the ſaid Queen's, being extant, and heretofore 
written with her own hand, and ſent to the Queen's Majeſty; 
whereby may be ſearched and examined what difference is betwixt 
them.“ Good, ii. 252. They aſſembled accordingly at Hamp- 
ton Court, December 14 and 15, 1568; and, The originals 
of the letters ſuppoſed to be written with the Queen of Scots own 

| | | hand, 


hes RIS ToRY or SCOTLAND, ” 


hund, were then alſo preſently roduced and peruſed; and "being 
| read, were duly conferred and compared, for the manner of 
writing, and faſhion of orthography, with ſundry other letters 
long ſince heretofore written, and ſent by the ſaid Queen of Scots 
to the Queen's Majeſty. In 'collatibn Mrs no peer was 
found.” | Good. it. * b n 


150 bueno, dase ey _ u es bone, ada, 
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1 ö 0 All. theſe! reaſons br helieving tha — 
| &c. to be authentic, the conduct of the Nobles confederated 
againſt Mary, in not producing them directly as evidence againſt 
her, has been repreſented: as an irrefragable proof of their being 
forged. - According to the account of the Confederates themſelves, 
tbe caſket containing the letters was ſeized by them on the twen- 
tieth of June one thouſand ſiwe hundred and ſixty-ſeven; but the 
ket time that they were judicially ſtated as evidence againſt the 
Queen, was in a meeting of the, Regent's Privy Council, Decem- 
ber fourth, and hey afterwards ſerved as, the foundation of the 
acts made againſt her in the Parliament held on the fifteenth of the 
ſame month. If the letters had been genuine, it is contended, 
that the obtaining poſſeſſion of them muſt have afforded ſuch mat- 
ter of triumph to the Confederates, that they would inſtantly have 
proclaimed it to the whole world; and in their negociations with 
the Engliſh and | French Miniſters, or with ſuch of their fellow- 
ſubjects as condemned their proceedings, they would have ſilenced, 
at once, every advocate for the Queen, by exhibiting this con- 
vincing proof of her guilt. But in this reaſoning ſufficient atten- 
tion is not paid to the delicate and 2 K ſituation of the Confe- 


ane at that junckure. They had | 1 taken arms againſt their 
"04 | | Sovereign, 
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Sovereign, had ſeized her perſon at Carberry-hill, and had confined 
her a priſoner in Lochlevin. A conſiderable number, however, 


of their fellow-ſubjeQs, headed by - ſome. of. the moſt powerful 
noblemen in the kingdom, was combined againſt them. This 
combination, they ſoon perceived, they could not hope to break or: 
to vanquiſh without aid either from France or England. + In the 
former kingdom, Mary's uncles the Duke of Guiſe and Cardinal of 


Lorrain were, at that period, all-powerful, and the King himſelf 
| was devotedly attached to her. If the Confederates confined their 


views to the diſſolution of the marriage of the Queen with Both- 
well, and to the excluſion of him for ever from her preſence, they 
might hope, perhaps, to be countenanced by Charles IX. and his 
Miniſters, who had ſent an envoy into Scotland of purpoſe to 
diſſuade Mary from that ill-fated: match; Append. No. XXI. 


| whereas the loading her publicly with the imputation of being 


acceſſory to the murder of her huſband, would be deemed ſuch 
an inexpiable crime by the court of France, as muſt cut off every 
hope of countenance or aid from that quarter. From England, 
with which the principal Confederates had been long and inti- 
mately connected, they had many reaſons to expect more effectual 


ſupport; but, to their aſtoniſhment, Elizabeth condemned their 


proceedings with aſperity, warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of thle 
captive Queen, and was extremely ſolicitous to obtain her re- 
leaſe and reſtoration. Nor was this one of the artifices which 
Elizabeth often employed in her tranſactions with Scotland. 


Though her moſt ſagacious Miniſters conſidered it as the wiſeſt 


policy to ſupport the confederate Lords rather than the Queen 


of Scots, Elizabeth diſregarded their - counſel *®, Her high 


notions 


This was the opinion of Throkmorton, as appears from an extract 
of his letter of July 1ith, RI TE in the Append, No. XXII. The 
| _ ſame 
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notions of royal authority, and of the ſubmiſſion due by ſubjects, 


induced her, on this occaſion, to exert herſelf in behalf of Mary, 
not only with fincerity but with zeal; ſhe negociated, ſhe ſolicited, 
the threatened. Finding the. Confederates inflexible, ſhe endea- 
voured to procure Mary's releaſe by means of that party in Scotland 


which continued faithful. to her, and inſtructed Throkmorton to 


correſpond with the leaders of it, and to make overtures to that 
effect. Keith, 451. App. No. XXIII. She even went fo far 
as to direct her ambaſſador at Paris, to concert meaſures with the 
French King how they, by their joint efforts, might perſuade or 

compel the Scots to © acknowledge the Queen her good ſiſter to be 
their Sovereign Lady and Queen, and renounce their obedience 


the Confederates had every reaſon to apprehend that Mary would 
ſoon obtain' liberty, and by ſome accommodation be. reſtored to 
the whole, or at leaſt to a conſiderable portion of her authority as 
Sovereign. In that event they foreſaw, that-if they ſhould venture 
to accuſe her publicly of a crime ſo atrocious as the murder of 


| her huſband, amm mung 


ſame were the NT of Ceeil, in his letter of tis IHE 1567, to 

Sir Henry Norris, Elizabeth's ambaſſador to France. You ſhall 
perceive, . ſays he, by the Queen's letter to you, at this preſent, how 
_ earneſtly ſhe is bent in favour of the Queen of Scots, and truly ſince 
the beginning ſhe hath been greatly offended with the Lords ; and, 
howſoever her Majeſty might make her profit by bearing with the Lords 


in this action, yet no counſel can ſtay her Majeſty from manifeſting her 


miſfiking of them.“ Cabala, 140. And in his letter of Sept. 3d, 
« The Queen's Majeſty, our Sovereign, remaining ſtill offended with 
the Lords for the Queen ; the example moverh her.” Ib, 147. Digges 
: 0 Amb. 14. 1 

a power 
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power and favour, but from any hope of perſonal fafety. l - 
this account they long confined themſelves to that, which was 
originally declared to be the reaſon. of their taking arms; the 
avenging the King's death, the diſſolving the marriage with 
Bothwell, the inflicting on him condign puniſhment, or baniſh- 
ing him for ever from the Queen's preſence. It appears from 
the letters of Throkmorton, publiſhed by Biſhop Keith, and in 
my Appendix, that his ſagacity early diſcovered that this would 
be the tenor of their conduct. In this letter from Edinburgh, 
dated July 14th, he obſerves, that they do not —_ their | 
own peril conjoined with the danger of the Prince, but, as far 
as I perceive, they intend not to touch the Queen either in ſurety 
or in honour; for they ſpeak of her with reſpect and reverence, 
and do affirm, as I do learn, that, the condition aforeſaid accom+ 
pliſhed Ii. e. the ſeparation from Bothwell], they will both put her 
to liberty, and reſtore her to her eſtate.” Append; No. XXII. 
His letter of Auguſt 22d, contains a declaration made to him by 
Lethington, in name and in preſence of his aſſociates, * that they 
never meant harm neither to the Queen's perſon! nor to hex 
honour—that they have been contented hitherto to be condemned, 
as it were, of all Princes, ſtrangers, and namely of the Queen 
of England, being charged of grievous and infamous titles, as to 
be noted rebels, traitors, ſeditious, ingrate and cruel, all which 
they ſuffer and bear upon their backs, becauſe they will not 
juſtify themſelves, nor proceed in any thing that may touch their 
Sovereign's honour. But in caſe they be with theſe defamations 
continually oppreſſed, or with the force, aid, and praQtices of 
other Princes, and namely of the Queen of England, put in dan» 
ger, or to an extremity, they ſhall be-compelled to deal otherwiſe 
with the Queen than they intend, or than they deſire ; for, added 

| | . he, 


HISTORY/OF/SCOTLAND.! © 
he, you may be ſure we will not loſe our lives, have our lands 
Forfeited, and be reputed rebels through the world, ſeeing we 
have the means to juſtify ourſelves.” Keith, 448. From this 
view of the flippery ground on ' which they ſtood at that time, 
their conduct in not producing the letters for ſeveral months, 
appears not only to s ee 555 but ett to their 
_ own ſafety. . | 


I int Hir | 


Bo Ti: at a wr akin ee e the Confederates Sa 
ir, neceſſary to have the form of government, which they had 
eſtabliſhed, confirmed by authority of Parliament, a different 
mode of proceeding became requiſite. All that had hitherto 
been done with reſpect to the Queen's diſmiſſion, the ſeating 
the young King upon the throne, and the appointment of a 
2 was in reality nothing more than the deed of private 

It required ſome exhibition of ſome legal evidence to 
en a conſtitutional act giving the ſanction of its approba- 
tion to ſuch violent meaſures, and to obtain a perfect law 
and ſecurity for all them that either by deed, counſel, or ſub- 
ſeription, had entered into that cauſe ſince the beginning,” 
| Haynes, 453. This prevailed with the Regent and his ſecret 
council, after long deliberation to agree to produce all the evi- 
dence of which they were poſſeſſed; and upon that production 
Parliament paſſed the acts which were required. Such a change 
had happened in the ſtate of the kingdom as induced the Con- 
federates to venture upon this change in their conduct. In June, 
a a powerful combination was forming againſt them under the 
| leading of the Hamiltons. In December, that combination was 
broken; moſt of the members of it had acknowledged the King 
as their lawful Sovereign, and had ſubmitted to the Regent's 
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government. ' Huntly, Argyll, Herries, the mok powerful 
noblemen of that party,, were preſent in the Parliament, and 


concurred in all its acts. Edinburgh, \Dunbar, Dunbarton, and 


all the chief ſtrong holds in the kingdom, were now in the 


hands of the Regent; the arms of France had full occupation 
in its civil war with the Hugonots. The ardour of Elizabeth's 


| zeal in behalf of the captive Queen ſeems to have abated. A ſtep 


that would have been followed with ruin to the Confederates i in June, 
was attended with little danger in December. From this long 


deduction it appears, that no proof of the letters being forged 


can be drawn from the circumſtance of their not having been 


produced, immediately after the twentieth of June; but though 


no public accuſation was brought inſtantly againſt the Queen, in 
conſequence of ſeizing the caſket, hints were given by the Con- 


federates, that they poſſeſſed evidence ſufficient to convict her. 


This is plainly implied in a letter of Throkmorton, July 21ſt, 


Keith, Pref, p. xii. and more clearly in the paſſage which I have 


quoted from his letter of Auguſt 22. In his letter of July 25, 
the papers contained in the caſket are ſtill more plainly pointed 
out. © They [i. e. the Confederates] fay, that they have as 
apparent proof againſt her as may be, as well by the teſtimony 
of her own hand-writing, which they have recovered, as a * 
ſufficient witneſſes,” Keith, 426, 
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In the Secret Council held Decem. 4, 1 567, they are deſeribed 
„ as her privie letters written and ſubſcrivit with her awin 
hand. 642 Haynes, 454. Good. ii. i. 64. In the act of Parlia- 
ment, paſſed on the 1 5th of the fame month, they are deſcribed 
ag. * her privie letters written halelie with hir awin hand.“ 
God ib. 67. This diverſity of deſcription has been conſidered 
as a ſtrong preſumption of forgery. The manner in which Mr. 
Hume accounts for this is natural and plauſible, vol. v. P» 498. 


And ſeveral | ingenious remarks, tending to confirm his obſer- 


vations, are made in a pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, 
Miſcellaneous Remarks on the Enquiry into the Evidence againſt 
Mary Queen of Scots, To what they have obſerved it may be 
added, that the original act of Secret Council does not now 
exiſt; we have only a copy of it found among Cecil's papers, 


and the tranſcriber has been manifeſtly ſo ignorant, or ſo care- 


leſs, that an argument founded entirely upon the ſuppoſition of 
his accuracy is of little force. Several errors into which he has 
fallen, we are enabled to point out, by comparing his copy of 
the act of Secret Council with the act of Parliament paſſed i in 
conſequence of it. The former contains a petition to Parlia- 


ment; in the latter the real petition is reſumed verbatim, and 
E converted 
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erroneous and contradiQory accounts which, are faid to be 
5 given of the letters, upon the firſt judicial production of them. 2 
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converted into a law, In \the copy, the Queen's marriage with 
Bothwell is called © a priveit marriage,” which it certainly 
was not; for it was celebrated, after proclamation of banns, in 


St. Giles's church three. ſeveral days and with public ſolemnity ; ; 


but in the act it is denominated “ ane pretendit marriage,” 
which is the proper deſcription of it according to the ideas of the 
party. In the copy, the Queen is ſaid & to be ſo thrall and pludy 
affectionat to the privat appetite of that tyrant,” Which is non- 
ſenſe, but in the act it is“ blindly : affeQionat.” In the copy, 1 3 
is ſaid, & _— nobill and virtuous men abhorring their traine and 
company.” In the act, their tyrannie and companie,” which | 
is evidently the true reading, as the other has either no meaning, 


or is a mere tautology. 2. The other Proof of the forgery of 


the letters, is founded upon the impoſſibility \ 0 reconciling the 
account, given of the time when, and the places from which, 
the letters are ſuppoſed to have been written, with what is cer- 
tainly known concerning the Queen' 8 motions. According to 


the paper publiſhed, Anderſ. ii. 269. which has been called 


Murray's Diary, and which is formed upon the authority of the 


letters, 


- -1 
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Dusxararien, Page 35, line 14, after approbation, ada, | 


Wirn refpedt to the Younets, Sir David Dalrymple has 
proved clearly, that they muſt have been written after the 


murder of the King, and prior to Mary's marriage with Both- 
well. But as hardly any part of my narrative is founded upon 


what is contained in the Sonnets, and as in this Diſſertation I have 


been conſtrained to dwell longer upon minute and verbal criti- 
ciſms, than may be intereſting or agreeable to many of my readers, 
I ſhall reſt ſatisfied with referring, for information concerning 
every particular relative to the Sonnets, to Remarks on the Hijtory 


27 Sc eeand, Chap. XI. 
\ 


THE END, 


35. 
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